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ization. The name for the new society, “ Outcasts 
of Israel,” was agreed upon. The meeting next 
proceeded to formulate its articles of faith. Sister 
Miles, having obtained the floor, declared that the 
first principle to be laid down must be that the 
members lead an altogether holy and sinless life. 
“Notso, beloved sister,” interrupted Brother Harts- 
horn; “that is beyond the ability of weak and sin- 
ful creatures like ourselves.” “No man can main- 
tain that except the animal is still strong-in him,” 
retorted Sister Miles. “ And no woman can say 
that except she be altogether an animal,” was the 
fiery rejoinder of Brother Hartshorn. The remain- 
ing Outcasts took sides in this promising contro- 
versy, and after half an hour of uproar and mutual 


abuse the new congregation scattered in all direc- 
tions. 


We are not quite sure that we approve of the 
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| will address the meetings, together with various 


home speakers, among whom we are particularly 
pleased to note our scholarly Western brother, Rey. 
J.C. Learned. Questions of intellectual and de- 
nominational interest will be presented and dis- 
cussed, among them the Wade Theological School 
proposition, and the relation of the National Con- 
ference and the American Unitarian Association to 
each other. Revs. James Freeman Clarke, Edward 
‘Everett Hale, J. Ll. Jones, F. L. Hosmer, and other 
foreign delegates, will have a message from the 
spirit to us. Every liberal thinker, whether Uni- 
tarian or not, should be interested in this meeting, 
and try and attend it. 


The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science will hold its next session at Montreal, 
Canada, August 23-26. Professor T. Sterry Hunt 
is chairman of the local committee, which insures 


increasing custom of holding conventions and con- 
ferences for intellectual arid moral stimulus during 
the summer season. It is true there is at this 
time of the year more leisure to attend such gath- 
erings, but it is equally true that protracted mental 
labor becomes difficult and irksome as the heated 


the success of the entertainment. The session will 
be held at the McGill University halls. The usual 
liberal arrangements have been made for return- 
ing members who have paid one full fare from 
New York, Chicago, and other and intermediate 
points, free on the railroad lines. Free excursions 
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term draws near; and to sit in close, hot rooms, 
or beneath the glowing summer skies, and force 
oneself to carry on intellectual processes, more or 
less intense, is a grave wrong against our physical 


to Ottawa, Quebec and Lake Memphramagog have 
also been provided. The meeting will largely gain 
in interest by the presence of distinguished foreign- 
ers, among whom will be Herbert Spencer, Dr. W. 


health and mental sanity. No; let the vacation 
season be given, as far as possible, to happy, idle 
labor, to out-of-door life and cheerful companion- 
ship, and let the mental problems and social issues 
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B. Carpenter, F. R. 8., and others. Membership in 
the Association is acquired by nomination and 
election, an initiation fee of three dollars, and an 
annual fee of five dollars, which entitles one to 
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rest until returning cool weather and an invigor- 
ated frame enable us to cope with them to better 
advantage. Hence we refer to the various meetings 
of the season,—the Chautauqua Lake Assemblies, 
Summer School of Philosophy, at Concord, Mass., 
Grove Meetings at Weir’s, N. H., and Congress of 
Charities, at Milwaukee,—rather as items of current 


interest than from a desire to urge attendance upon 
them. 


The National Conference of Unitarian Churches 
will hold-its Tenth Biennial Session at Saratoga, 
N. Y.,on September 18th to 22d ensuing. Rey. 
Geo. A. Thayer, 141 Franklin Street, Boston, the 
general Secretary, has issued a preliminary circular 


attend and enjoy the privileges of the annual sum- 
mer meeting, held at various points throughout 
the country Cast year in Cincinnati), contribute 
to its proceedings, and receive a copy of its printed 
transactions. Scientific interest is the requisite for 
membership rather than scientific attainments. 
Prof. F. W. Putnam, Peabody Institute, Cambridge, 
Mass., is the permanent Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. The National Forestry Association will meet 
at the same place and time. 


Spiritualism seems to be passing out of the first 
and vulgar phase of its existence, and to be receiv- 
ing that’ reful investigation to which the remark- 
able character of its phenomena and the wide- 


and invitation. The usual large attendance is ex- 
pected, including several distinguished visitors 
from abroad. The hotel rates and rates of railroad. 
travel will be reduced. Rev. John Page Hopps 
and, it is hoped, Dr.Wm. B. Carpenter, of England, 


spread interest in its claims entitle it. We have 
recently heard of various private gatherings of radi- 
cal and scientific men throughout our country, for 
the purpose of testing its pretensions, at which 
‘inca surprising results were attained under condl- 
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tions which would seem to make imposture and 
fraud an impossibility. These phenomena were 
food for much reflection on the part of the investi- 
gators, but do not seem to have impressed them 
with the prevailing notion that they are the work 
of departed spirits. Rather were they inclined to 
give them a psychological interpretation, as the 
unconscious action of the mind of the “ medium ” 
on other minds, as revelations of the power of the 
human individuality in its present mundane rela- 
tions to produce displays of force, and through ex- 
ercise of its will to compel the movement of matter 
quite independently of the bodily organism, which 
is its usual instrument-and means. In any case, 
these conclusions are of vital importance to the 
study of the human soul and its relations, both 
here and hereafter. We trust America will soon 
imitate the example given it by England, where a 
society for Psychical Research has been started, 
under the Presidency of Mr. Henry Sedgwick. 
Among its members are A. J. Balfour, M. P., Prof 
Balfour Stewart, Mr. R. H. Hutton, Hon. Roden 
Noel, Dr. Lockhart, Robertson, and others. A com- 
mittee on “ Thought Reading” is headed by Pro- 
fessor Barrett, and one on “ Apparitions, Haunted 
Houses,” etc., by Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that a 
Mr. Stuart Cumberland has recently given a most 
successful exhibition of “ Thought Reading.” Pro- 
fessors Ray Lankester and Croom Robertson, both 
avowed spiritualists, declare him far superior to 
Mr. Bishop in his manifestations, and yet he 


. Makes no supernatural claims, and professes to 


succeed only through natural perception. 


THE WADE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


We would like one word on this subject, 


since Bro. Wendte has given us the opportunity. 
Heretofore, we believe, we have kept silent con- 
cerning it. We hope the most important business 
of the Saratoga Convention will not be the Wade 
Theological School. Indeed, we hope it will not 
be referred to again. We think Meadville acted 
Wisely in rejecting Mr. Wade’s offer. Doubtless 
the trustees of Meadville recognize, as we all must, 
in time, that success for the Unitarian cause is not 
in building theological schools simply, or soundin 

a trumpet in the streets to call young men into the 
Unitarian ministry. The most disastrous period 
of the Unitarian Church was when George Hep- 
worth’s advertisement for young men to enter the 
Ministry first appeared in our denominational 
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papers, and his school was at the height of its 
prosperity, in Boston. 

The great need in the Unitarian Church to-day 
is not more men, but more consecration, more zeal, 
more denominational activity among those already 
in the field. We have appeals every day from good 
men—men who have been trained in the theolog- 
ical schools—asking for work in theWest, and there 
is no work for them to do. The fields may be 
‘ white for the harvest,” but they are so hedged in or 
hedged out that very few of our reapers can get even 
the remnant of a sheaf of pure grain. We do not 
see how more men or more theological schools can 
make it better. The cause of Meadville’s decline, 
if it has declined, is not location,—is not because it 
is not sufficiently endowed. Cleveland, with 
$400,000, will not give us more or better men than 
Meadville with its $150,000. 

The great reason why our theological schools 
are not filled with students is because there is no 
demand for men in the field. Let it once be known 
that the Unitarian Church is ready for and needs 
any number of good men—men thoroughly trained 
in theology,—men competent to fill our best pul- 
pits,—and in less than a score of weeks that num- 
ber will be seeking entrance to our theological 
‘schools. Let the Unitarian denomination spend its 
$100,000 or $200,000 necessary to establish another 
theological school, for missionary enterprises in 
the West and South, opening new fields for labor, 
making room for more men, and the theological 
schools and theological training will take care of 
themselves. If a young man can see a future be- 
fore him in the Unitarian Church, he will find his 
way to a Divinity School, and he will also find the 
means to provide for his tuition. 

No; as we view it, the work of the Saratoga 
Conference should not be to devise means, or ap- 
propriate means for theological schools, but rather 
to create such a denominational activity, so wake 
up our dead and pastorless churches, that there 
shall be a real demand for workers ; and then shall 
our schools already in existence be attended, and 
they will no longer be what too many of our heay- 
ily endowed institutions are to-day—pious alms- 
houses for weak and superstitious young men. 

A. G. J. 


) THE WOMAN’S WESTERN CONFERENCE. 
In discussing the Western Conference and its 

interests we may be allowed to express our indi- 

vidual regret, which we know was shared by oth- 
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ers in the Western fellowship, at the organization 
of the “Woman’s Western Conference.” What 
valid reason was there for this separate action on 
the part of our sisters in the Western Conference ? 
Surely the latter has given them no cause to com- 
plain of a lack of appreciation or of opportunity 
for free expression and service. If women did not 
take a larger part in the deliberations and exercises 
of that’ body it was their own fault, not ours. It 
was because they were not ready for the utterance 
or the trust we would gladly have shared with 
them. Therefore, when the Woman’s Auxiliary 
and other branch, yet essentially independent, or- 
ganizations were formed, the men rejoiced, beliey- 
ing that by “ flocking by themselves” for a time, 
free from the evidently embarrassing presence of 
their male friends, the women of our body would 
acquire that confidence of speech and familiarity 
with parliamentary procedure which would enable 
them to take eventually their rightful place by the 
side of their brothers in our meetings. But to go 
off and organize a duplicate Western Conference, 
with very similar aims, holding separate sessions 
at the same time, and especially to take steps to 
make this separation a permanent one by incorpo- 
rating the new association, is, in the judgment of 
our friend Miss Mary Eastman and many other 
true advocates of woman’s emancipation, a serious 
mistake. It will now be in order for the parent 
organization to declare itself the “ Men’s Western 


Conference,’ drop women entirely from its com-} 


mittees and programmes, and then possibly our 
sisters will condescend to meet us half-way ina 
proposition for a joint conference, composed of 
both sexes. Seriously, this seems to us a great 
error. Together is the divinely appointed way for 
men and women. Auxiliary societies of either sex 
are well enough, but not duplicate ones. As it is 
when at our Western Conference meetings the two 
sexes confer apart, both meetings are very slimly 
attended, and both are usually quite dull. We 
hope it may not be too late to undo the mischief 
thus preparing for our Conference, and into which 
our sisters have drifted, no doubt quite uncon- 


sciously, and to some extent aided and abetted by 
the men. C. W. W. 


THE WESTERN CONFERENCE AND A 
CREED. 


In a recent number of Unity, one of its most 
esteemed editorial contributors, W.C. G., expresses 
his sorrow over the action of the last Western Con- 
ference in declining to insert into its articles of 
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incorporation the familiar motto of this paper, 
“ Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion,” 
as a statement of the purposes of the Conference. 
He finds in these words a most characteristic defi- 
nition of Western Unitarianism, “ a creed that can 
never grow old,” and mourns their rejection as “a 
lost opportunity.” 

As one of the majority which, with sincere re- 
,gret, found itself unable to accede to the proposi- 
tion so earnestly and eloquently urged by W.C.G. 
and his friends, it may be in order for us to state 
more fully the reasons for this course, and to vin- 
dicate the wisdom of the Conference. The whole 
proceeding forms an instructive and important 
chapter in the history of liberal religion at the 
West. 

At a previous meeting it had been decided to 
incorporate, and a committee appointed to draw up 
the necessary legal articles. The statute of Illinois 
requires the objects of the society incorporated to 
be specified in its articles. On this rock the 
committee split. A minority of it, including our 
brother W.C. G., made a separate report, which 
declared “ The objects of this Conference shall be 
to promote Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 
Religion.” In presenting this statement the minor- 
ity urged that the phrase was not only a very 
happy and endeared one in itself, but would form 
a new and representative definition of Unitarian- 
ism; one which might be placed alongside the 
various definitions, theological and legal, made by 
other Unitarian ecclesiastical bodies and by courts 
of law at the East. They advocated it as an ex- 
pression of the broader and more advanced ground 
occupied by our Western churches, as “ the clear- 
est, bravest announcement yet made in the history 
of Unitarianism.” 

On being submitted, first to our ministers ‘and 
afterwards to the open Conference, this new defini- 
tion encountered the most varied treatment. Some 
of the most prominent and earnest members of 
the Conference, of all shades of theological opinion, 
warmly espoused it. Others thought that the par- 
tiality expresssed for this phrase arose from its 
familiar association with Unrry, and was chiefly 
of a sentimental character,—and sentimentality is 
one of the weaknesses of the Western Conference. 
Others, again, thought that to adopt such a defini- 
tion might gratify our agnostic and extra-Christian 
friends, but would only embitter and embroil us 
with our co-religionists at the East; and while 
really possessing no value as a legal definition, it 


might lead to unpleasant complications at law. A 
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more weighty objection seemed to be the crude 
and inadequate nature of the definition itself. 
which, while claiming to represent Unitarianism 
omitted some of the most distinctive principles of 
our faith. Among the latter were instanced the 
fearless and thorough application of reason to 
religion, the recognition of worship as an import- 
ant means of religious culture, and of a holy help- 
fulness as the divinest privilege of human life 
The minority committee, either feeling the force of 
these criticisms, or desiring to promote harmony 
of counsels, adopted each of these suggestions in 
turn, and incorporated them into its proposed ar- 
ticles. But even this did not secure unity of sen- 
timent among those present. One speaker earn- 
estly plead for a recggnition of Christianity as a 
great spiritual force in the religious life; another 
desired to emphasize its historic claims. The 
chairman of the Conference was of the opinion 
that no definition could be considered complete 
which did not pay tribute to the personality of 
Jesus Christ and the increasing influence of a truly 
“evangelical” faith. 

The whole discussion, which was tremendously 
earnest, and yet self-contained, fair and gracious in 
spirit, was very instructive, as showing the wide 
and almost hopeless differences of opinion in a 
Unitarian Conference, and the impossibility of con- 
structing a creed or statement of principles likely 
to be satisfactory to any large number of its dele- 
gates. The final form in which the minority re- 
port was presented to the meeting was as follows: 
“The object of this Conference shall be to promote 
Intelligence, Freedom, Fellowship, Character, Rev- 
erence and Helpfalness | in Religion.” 

sut now arose a new objection to the definition— 
its incoherent and unphilosophical form and inele- 
gance of literary expression. The very recital 
of this singular collocation of adjectives seemed 
its condemnation. The general and _ instinctive 
dislike of Unitarians for a creed of any kind, par- 
ticularly in an instrument which would last for 
many years and bind future generations to a 
form of expression which might be unrepresenta- 
tive, or at least uncongenial to them ,—this influ- 
enced many, who personally liked the phrase un- 
der discussion, to vote against it. If such a decla- 
ration of purpose were advisable, it was said, let it 
be made by any or each annual Conference on its 
Own account, and not be permanently imposed on 
al] subsequent ones. 

After a full and fair discussion, therefore, in two 
“eparate gatherings, the -Conference came quite 


generally to the conclusion that, as the act of incor- 


,| poration was a purely business proceeding, it 
,| would be well to confine its statement of purpose 


to business ends, and not graft upon the articles, 
for philosophical or polemical reasons, a declara- 
tion not essential to their real object. Accordingly, 
it was carried by a vote of nearly four to one— 
which might have been increased if a full Confer- 


.|ence had been present—that the object of this 


Western Conference shall be “to transact the busi- 
ness committed to it .by the churches composing 
its membership,” or words to a similar effect. 

Immediately after the Conference, by a unani- 
mous vote, adopted the following: 


Resolved, That the Western Conference of 1882 interprets Unitarian- 
ism in no narrower sense than Intelligence, Freedom, Fellowship, 
Character, Reverence and Helpfulnessin Religion. 

At the urgent request of W. C. G., however, this 
vote was reconsidered, and the resolution laid on 
table. — 

Meanwhile, by a unanimous vote, the phrase 
“Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion ” 
was adopted as a motto for the seal of the Confer- 
ence. 

In this decision we recognize, not “a lost oppor- 
tunity,” but a triumph of the practical sense, free- 
dom and catholicity of the Conference, its nice 
perception of philosophical distinctions, its liter- 
ary taste, and its appreciation of the mutual con- 
cession and forbearance which are demanded in 
an organization made up of such varied and oppo- 
site elements as a Western Unitarian Cony ention. 
In any case, as the discussion and vote plainly 
showed, no formula has yet been coined, not even 
the happy one borne by this paper, which is broad 
and inclusive enough to express the fulness and 
expansiveness of our radical idea in religion; nor 
do we believe that any statement can be framed 
which will ever overcome our rooted dislike to a 
creed, particularly to one that never grows old. 

C. W. W. 


THE WADE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL ONCE 
MORE. 


Altogether the most important topic which will 
come up for action before the National Unitarian 
Conference at Saratoga is the munificent offer of 
Hon. J. H. Wade to endow a liberal theological 
school at Cleveland, Ohio. The proposal of Mr. 
Wade was conceived in so large and generous a 
spirit, and is so manifestly advantageous to our 
cause, that it would have been adopted with en- 
thusiaem by the Unitarian body had it not been 
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complicated with the contingent removal of the|ment in all. He also offered—subject, however, to 
Meadville Theological School to Cleveland, as the|a reconsideration on his part—to give a-splendid 
foundation of the new enterprise. This condition | site for the new school, consisting of eight acres of 
led to embarrassing and wearisome negotiations, | ground fronting on Euclid avenue, and part of the 
which, as our readers are aware, have ended in the | romantic forest tract in Cleveland known as Wade 
refusal of the institution at Meadville to change its| Park. Immediately opposite this site is located 
present location. However much this decision is|the richly-endowed Case School of Applied Sci- 
to be regretted, when viewed from the standpoint| ence, and next to it the new buildings of the West- 
of Western church interests and the general cause ern Reserve College, with its campus of twenty 
of Unitarian religion throughout the country, it|acres. The latter institution has recently received 
will be received with the respect due to the con-|an endowment of half a million dollars from a 
scientious and honorable men who have so long| wealthy citizen of Cleveland. Not far away is Gar- 
administered our Pennsylvania school of theology. | field’s tomb and national monument. All the as- 
We presume it is to be considered as final, and |sociations of the spot are inspiring and educational. 
yet we cannot but feel a lingering hope that the| The negative answer returned by Meadville nat- 
friends at Meadville will yet see reasons for re-| urally leaves Mr. Wade free to withdraw his prop- 
versing their decision, and find it possible to act) osition. With characteristic disinterestedness and 
in this matter according to what is manifestly the | zeal he has, however, intimated his readiness to go 
desire of the great majority of the Unitarian body, | on with the foundation of the Cleveland school, ir- 
including Meadville’s own alumni. respective of Meadville’s action, should the Unita- 
Pending the action of the Meadville trustees,|rian body agree. As the entire investment at 
the new school was incorporated under the State | Meadville is only $150,000, its refusal ought not 
laws of Ohio. Its articles provide that it shall be| seriously to embarrass the scheme, particularly as 
called “ The Wade Theological School,” after a de-| from another source, which need not be named 
ceased son of the founder, in tender memory of} here, a fund of $100,000 may be transferred to 
whom the endowment is made. The object of the | Cleveland and form the nucleus of its endowment. 
institution is declared to be “to instruct students |The Meadville trustees, having been courteously 
preparing for the Christian ministry, and to fur-| invited to unite in and to practically control the 
nish others an opportunity for the study of theol-| organization of the new institution, will have no 
ogy, which is here understood to cover all studies | cause to complain if it is established without them. 
that promote the knowledge of God and the good } Indeed, several of said trustees, including, we are 
of humanity ”—a definition sufficiently broad and | informed, members of the family so long and hon- 
inclusive to assure a useful and progressive insti-|orably identified with Meadville, have expressed 
tution to all time. The last article provides that|the hope that the Cleveland scheme may go on, 
no doctrinal test shall ever be made, in said school, | irrespective of their own decision. Perhaps, if it 
a condition either of entrance or graduation. succeeds in giving us a well organized and richly- 
The following list of trustees was determined endowed school in the city by the lake, they will 
upon: J. H. Wade, J. H. Wade, Jr., H. B. find it less difficult to arrange hereafter for a trans- 
Payne and Rev. F. L. Hosmer, of Cleveland; M. fer of Meadville’s interests to it. For even if the 
E. Ingalls, of Cincinnati; Geo. E. Leighton, of St.|funds of Meadville were given for a definite 
Louis ; Rev. Brooke Herford, of Chicago; Coulton purpose,—to build up specifically Unitarian inter- 
Sprague, of Buffalo; Supreme Judge Samuel F. ests,—while this might prevent the absolute identi- 
Miller, Washington; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, of fication with and absorption of the Meadville 
New York; Rev. H. H. Barber, Somerville; Rey. school into the new institution, there is nothing in 
J. F. Clarke, Rev. E. E. Hale, Henry P. Kidder,|it to hinder the transfer of our Pennsylvania. in- 
Rev. Geo. A. Thayer, Gov. John D. Long and Rev. |8titution to Cleveland as a separate fund and faculty, 
Grindall Reynolds, of Boston, to whom might be | ” co-operate with the new school and asswme such part 
added any member of the Huidekoper family who of the work of theological training as may seem most 
should be nominated. Mr. Wade’s original. propo- | consonant with their charter. 
sition was to duplicate, dollar for dollar; any sum|- The Unitarian body owes it to itself and the ur- 
which might be transferred to or be raised for the | gent needs of the cause it has at heart; it owes it 
proposed school by the Unitarian body, until his |to the memory of Dr. Bellows, who so earnestly es- 
share should reach $400,000, or an $800,000 endow- poused this movement and considered it in some 
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_ Unitarian religion; and it owes it to the generous 


UN. 


respects the last and crowning service of his life to 


——e——— 


and large-minded founder of the new school, to 
promptly. and favorably act upon this proposition. 
While some modification of the original offer is in- 
evitable, particularly as regards the amount of 
Unitarian money necessary to secure a donation | 
from Mr. Wade, we trust there will be as few’ 
changes as possible in the original articles of in- | 
corporation and in the board of trustees appointed. | 
The plan, as already stated, has met with the warm 
approval of the Unitarian community. The West- 
ern Conference gave it an enthusiastic indorsement 
and appointed a committee upon the subject. The 
American Unitarian Association, at its late annual 
meeting in Boston, did likewise. It now only re- 
mains for the approaching National Conference at 
Saratoga to confirm and consolidate this prevail-| 
ing sentiment, and set on foot the instrumentalities | 
for attaining the object desired. As a straw show- 
ing the drift of feeling on this subject, we may 
mention that an informal meeting of Meadville 
graduates was held in Boston during anniversary | 
week, at which this whole question was frankly ' 
and kindly discussed. The universal regard—yes 
reverence—entertained by old pupils of Meadville 
for the family who made their stay and studies 
there so delightful and profitable, prevented any 
public expression of opinion on the subject of a 
transfer of the school, especially at that moment; | 
but the sentiment of the meeting was unmistaka- 
bly and almost unanimously in its favor, if practi- 
cable, and it was decided to meet again for con- 
Saratoga Conference. 


sultation during the § 

At the risk of repeating facts and arguments. al- 
ready familiar to our readers, we have dwelt at 
length upon this topic, since no question is of more 
immediate and vital importance to our cause, and 


none so nearly concerns our Western churches. 
C. W. W..- 


_ The time spent in reading books that do not make us 
think, is worse than useless. One good book, however, 
is food for a lifetime. 


The following is from Rev. Dr. Stebbins, of San Fran- 
cisco: “ Bellows was a knight who, single-handed and 
With dauntless courage, dashed his horse against any 
armor ; and if perchance he fell, o’ercharged with valor, 
he sprang to his seat again and seized his spear, and 
rode as if all the airs of heaven were in his plumes and 
all the glancing sunlight kissed his shield. I do not 
think that the thought of being courageous ever oc- 
curred to him. He had a habit of greatness. He could 
have slain a lion and a bear and told neither father nor 
mother To some he was conservative, to some he was 
radical. He was both. He could worship either on 
Gerizim or at Jerusalem, or here and now he could wor- 
Ship the Father in spirit and in truth.” 
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Follows their lack, as famine follows drouth. 

I know there is no “ mission ” half so great 
As curbing my own temper, and serene 
Keeping my soul through little daily ills. 

I know a kind word never yet was lost, 

Nor men made better by a critic’s sneer. 

I know that silence answers when we cry 

For strength and guidance: that the speech of space 
Is mighty in its wordless eloquence. 

I know a lie unnoticed dies of shame— 

That pleasure waits on duty, that success 

Is sure to follow well-directed toil. 

These truths I treasure in my knowledge store 
What ever else I lack. 


CO-OPERATION. 
PROF. JAMES T. BIXBY. 


The great discovery in industrial organization in 


our day is co-operation. The capitalist and his 


laborers must be united in interest and in activity 


to get the fullest returns and the steadiest produc- 
tion. The seattered customers must unite their 
trade and secure to themselves the profits which 
now go to the middle-man. The worried house- 
keepers, each spending as much time and thought 


and toil over the dinner or washing of one, family 


as would suffice for half a dozen, must combine, 


and through the Co-operative Laundry or Kitchen 
gain the rest and opportunities for intellectual and 
social life without which housekeeping becomes a 
drudgery. 

_ §$o in our church work, also, the great need of 
the time is co-operation—the union of the people, 
old and young, with the pastor in the religious life 
and activity of the church. Our laity must learn 
that the service of God cannot be performed by 
“proxy. Our liberal churches have discarded the 
old idea of salvation by the vicarious atonement 
of Christ; but too many of them still act as if they 


expected to be saved by the vicarious atonement 


of their ministers. They throw the whole burden 
of religious inquiry and worship, social life and 
| charitable work, upon their pastor’s shoulders, and 
think they have done their whole duty to God 
when they have paid the pastor’s salary. 
Now, even if it were possible for the laity of a 
church to discharge all their Christian duties by 
any such substitutional sacrifice of the poor pas- 
tor, it would not be desirable. For the blessing of 
Christian worship and work is a personal one. It 
belongs to the doer even more than to its objects, 
and no individual in the congregation ought to 
‘miss his share. 
Every member of a religious society owes it as 
a duty to every other, and to the pastor whom he 
has called to take the lead of the. church work, to 
do his part in the common work, and keep alive 
a common. interest in it. Every man and woman 
who has become a regular supporter of a given 
‘church ought to feel that he is bound to be regu- 
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larly and punctually present in his pew, as much 
as the minister in his pulpit. When a stranger 
hires a seat next to the Ciolian, or a beggar calls 
at his door, he ought not to turn the case over to 
his pastor, but take it as a special and personal re- 
sponsibility to call upon and welcome the one, and 
to inquire into the needs of the other, and, if advis- 
able, relieve them. 

Especially is it the duty of the laity to look 
after the building up of the church. A church 
secures a new minister. At once it expects that 
he will interest the indifferent, call back all former 
attendants who have dropped off, attract and at- 
tach to the society new members who hitherto 
have never been inside the church, and in all sorts 
of ways increase its prosperity. The church, we 
will suppose, has chosen a man whose devout ser- 
vices, stimulating preaching and attractive social 
qualities will attach to him and to the church 
those whom he has a fair opportunity to reach. 

jut here is the point that our churches often fail 

to think about, viz.: How is the pastor to get with- 
in speaking distance of those whom his people are 
hoping that he will secure for them as new mem- 
bers? Their minister cannot, with any modesty 
or self-respect, go about to those who are strangers 
to him in the town, saying, “Come and hear me 
preach next Sunday ; come and take a pew in my 
church.” He does not know who among the mul- 
titude are at all reachable. He does not know why 
this former attendant of the church ceased to 
come; or why that other became offended; nor 
what considerations have kept away the families 
that ought to be in the church; nor what motives 
may be most efficacious in inducing the hesitating 
to join. If these persons can be brought for a few 
Sundays within the sound of the preacher’s voice, 
then the responsibility of retaining them will be 
his. But until they be brought within the sound 
of his voice it matters not how finely he preach; 
it is beyond his power to teach them. 

Now, this work of inviting in the stranger and 
calling back, if possible, the indifferent or the dis- 
atlected, is one that the laity of our church should 
especially attend to. The minister will do all he 
can to interest and edify his hearers; but to pro- 
vide the hearers for him to interest is the business 
of the laymen and laywomen of that church. 
With all our churches prosperity is a thing de- 
pendent quite as much upon the practical wisdom 
and business energy with which its affairs are 
managed as upon the earnestness and eloquence 
of its preachers. Many a gifted preacher has done 
his very best and accomplished nothing of perma- 
nent value for his church, simply because of the 
negligence, indolence or thoughtless blundering of 
the laymen who have run the church. , 

There is not a railroad in the country, it has 
been well said, which could stand a single year 
under the slovenly, unbusinesslike management 
given to parish affairs of some churches. To ad- 
vance the kingdom of God there is needed practi- 
cal energy, sagacity and careful organization-of af- 
fairs, quite as much as oratory or scholarship. If 
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our business men have no Hebrew nor much scrip- 
tural learning, they have that which is equally 
important to the church, this executive capacity, 
and they ought to devote it to the good of the 
church. Let the laymen of a church begin to give 
to its interests the same discretion, forethought 
and sagacious energy that they do to their private 
business, and the prosperity of that church would 
receive such an impetus as it had never known 
before. 

In another part of the church’s work the need 
of co-operation by the laity with the pastor is 
equally, nay, even more, imperative. This is the 
social work of the church. 

In the duty of the true Christian the love of 
our neighbor holds the next highest place to the 
love of God. Now, this neighbor whom you, dear . 
sir, are to love, is no abstract, ideal being; but he 
is the man who sits in the pew in front of you ev- 
ery Sunday, or the poor woman who lives on the 
same street that you do, or the apparently friend- 
less young man whom you meet down town every 
morning. 

And the love which Christ requires, my dear 
madam, isno empty phrase, no hollow abstraction, 
but one and the same thing with the cordial hand- 
grasp, the pleasant smile, the cheery greeting. To 
love our neighbor when we do not even know him, 
when we have never spoken to him, but only 
stared at him across the street, is an impossible 
thing. The courtesies of friendship, the enliven- 
ment and relaxation that comes from social amuse- 
ment, the interchange of thought where mind with 
mind strike forth new intellectual sparks,—these 
things are amongst the chief promotives of human 
happiness. And conversely, to half the families 
in our land there is, perhaps, no source of unhap- 
piness so great as is given by the fact that they 
find themselves left by their neighbors unrecog- 
nized, without the clasp of a brother’s or sister’s 
hand to warm their fingers; without the kindly 
glance of one acquaintance to brighten their eye; 
without the hearth of a single friend where they 
can find sympathy or entertainment when se 
feel sluggish or downcast. The manner in whic 
people are allowed to live on and on in many of 
our neighborhoods, go to divine worship at our 
churches Sunday after Sunday without hardly a 
single soul speaking to them a word of welcome, is 
a shame to our Christianity. There is a story 
which one of our Boston ministers is fond of tell- 
ing, which ought to be repeated once a month in 
many of our churches. He had preached what he 
thought a very profitable and encouraging sermon 
upon the recognition of friends in the future life. 
And as he stepped down from the pulpit a gentle- 
man said to him, “I wish you would sometime 
preach a sermon on the recognition of friends in 
this life, for I have been to your church six years 
now, and I hardly know a soul in it.” 

This is a condition of things that ought not to 
be allowed to come to pass in any of our churches. 
An unsociable and exclusive church can never 
prosper. Its young people, demanding outlet for 
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the warm currents of their affections and activi- | however little they add to the volume of sound or 
ties, will leave as fast as they grow up. The musical harmony, their co-operation vastly im- 
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strangers who are beguiled into entering the society 
by sympathy with its doctrines or interest in the 
preacher, finding themselves, after the lapse of 
months, perhaps years, still looked upon as aliens 
and intruders, encroaching upon the vested privi- 


proves the spiritual quality ; for their occupation 
and participation in the exercise removes them 
unconsciously from the tribunal of judgment and 
the seat of the scorner to the humblest attitude of’ 


a fellow laborer and joint worshiper. 


leges of the original proprietors, will awake to the 
consciousness that it is not a church, but an eccle- 
siastical refrigerator that they have got into; and 
will depart in search of some clime of the spirit 
where the air is not quite so chilling. 
Such a church not merely, it is safe to say, will 
not prosper, but it does not even deserve to pros- 
er. The best thing to do with the meeting-house 
is to shut it up at once, and sell it for an ice-house. 
This unsociable spirit is antagonistic to the spirit 
of true religion. The very reason for organizing 
men into a church is to obtain the spiritual power 
that comes from the sympathy of many hearts 
united by common purposes and feelings. The 
Christian way to heaven is no Indian foot-path 
where but one can walk at a time; but it is a 
high road where the goodly companies walk help- 
fully hand in hand; each assisting the other, and 
thus keeping from the pitfalls of ruin any who 
chance to stumble. It is the business of a church 
truly Christian to stand in the community as the 
minister of brotherly kindness, a beacon light of 
social cordiality, the purveyor of refined compan- 
ionships and comforting sympathies and innocent 
amusements,—the hearth-stone of asingle great 
family, with brothers and sisters of all names, 
ages and classes. All the sociability, entertain- 
ment and joy,—all the friendliness and cheer that 
congenial minds, moved by the same spirit, and 
moving on to the same heaven, can give and re- 
ceive, should distinguish it. The kindly hand- 
shakings, expressive of our love to our neighbor, 
should follow the benediction as regularly as the 
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Finally,—and this is a division of our theme on 
which, if we had space, we might profitably write 
as much again as what we have written,—there is 
needed co-operation between each of our churches 
and the whole community in which they live. 
One of the great shortcomings of our societies is 
that they fail to make themselves a vital part of 
the great vine of Christendom. They fail to ren- 
der themselves living, active parts of the social 
organism. They limit their ambitions and labors 
too much to themselves, and pine in feeble anxiety 
about their personal success, or stand apart in a 
proud and slowly stiffening individualism. They 
need to live more for others; to be busy in wise 
and generous efforts for society,—the prevention 
of intemperance ; the relief of the poor ; the eleva- 
tion of their country and their age. The object of 
a religious society is not merely to get good but to 
do good. As long as the laymen and lay-women 
of any church forget this, and fancy that the object 
of their existence is to turn out once a Sunday, 
and go home again and discuss the merits or de- 
merits of the sermon and the music which they 
have listened to, they expect in vain to flourish. 
But if they will take up, each of them, as a special 
responsibility, some part of the common work for 
God and humanity that naturally centers in every 
working church,—such as teaching the young in 
its Sunday School; the care of the poor; the fos- 
tering of social intercourse ; the diffusion of purer 
religious views ; hospitality to strangers ; the ame- 
lioration of the lot of the orphan; the sick and the 


infirm,—if they will put mind and heart and soul 
hymn expressing our love to God should precede into it, as if they had been ordained to it, then 


it. The meetings for social intercourse should be they need indulge no fear as to the future of their 
as habitual as those for worship and instruction ;|church; but may be sure that both collectively 
and the committee to welcome strangers and make | and personally their shall be growth and progress, 
them feel at home should be held as important as and the actual result shall quite outshine any 
Ge committee to attend to the supply of the dream that they have ventured to indulge. 
pit. | ; 

. And so it is, in the third place, in the worship of 

thechurch. Unless the layman joins in spirit with A POET ON THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
the minister’s prayer, the prayer availeth naught 
to him. Unless the congregation sing in their | 
hearts, at the same time with the chant, the choir 


music, however fine, is but as the sounding of It is not often that a great poet is capable of in- 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. And the best way for telligent and weighty criticism in theology and 
the congregation to succeed in really joining in philosophy. Goethe’s scattered remarks in his 
spirit in these exercises, is by actually joining with _ conversations, reported by the faithful Eckerman, 
lip and tongue. While they sit silent, they are show, however, what new lights are shed on these 
pretty apt to drift into the mental attitude of pas- themes, and what extreme interest they may take- 
sive critics, watching what fault or defect appears. | on, for the laity as well as for professed students, . 
But the moment they unite themselves audibl in | when a high poetical intelligence brings its weight 
the service they identify themselves with it. They to bear upon matters so often the prey of medi- 
may add no more to the harmony of the singing, ocrity chiefly distinguished for their non-sight. 
perhaps, than the fly that sat on the chariot seat Matthew Arnold’s theological writings will at once 
and cried exultantly, “See how fast we drive!” But | occur to the reader of our generation as a striking 
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example of- this power of a true poet to penetrate | ‘future emperors and kings, and she desired a dress. 
into uy heart of theological subjects, where many | Truly, but a dress of fig-leaves, because, in her day, 
a Dr. Dryasdust has failed to give even the sem-| no Lyohese silk manufacturers had come into the 
blance of living interest. Arnold, however, flouts| world, and because there were in Paradise no 
metaphy sics. It is, perhaps, only in Heinrich | milliners and dressmakers. O Paradise! Strange, 
Heine’s brief fr: agment on Religion and Philosophy | as soon as a woman attains reasoning self-con- 
in Germany that we find a poet of highest rank | sciousness, her first thought is of a new dress!” 
discussing, with unequalled beauty of style and, Heine’s underlying thought in his treatment of 
keenness of wit, the history of both religion and | Catholicism, and of all Christianity resembling it, 
philosophy in his native land. I would like to) is of the need of the rehabilitation of the flesh and 
call the attention of the subscribers to Uniry to| Nature to their rightful place,—a thought not 
this brilliant little book, which is now accessible | greatly needing emphasis now-a-days. His amus- 
to English readers in an excellent translation by | irig yet admirable account of Kant maintains the 
Mr. John Snodgrass, published by Trubner, in | atheistic argument which he subsequently denied. 
London, and imported by Osgood, of Boston, aS a The main value of the book, to me, is in its piercing 
volume of the English and Foreign Philosophical | review of Kant and his successors, and in the in- 
Library ; the price, three dollars, seems very high, numerable gems of thought found here and there 
but there is no volume in the whole series more throughout the work. Luther, for instance, threw 
intrinsically valuable. his inkstand at the devil; “the devil has ever 
Heine wrote the three articles composing this since that day had a great dread of ink, and a still 
work in 1833, for the Revue des Deux Monde, with | greater dread of printing-ink.” “Spinoza denied 
the desire of pointing out to the French people the | man, not God.” ‘‘ Wherever a great spirit utters 
intimate connection of German philosophy, in its! its thought, there is Golgotha.” “The Jews are, 
historical development, with German religion. Ain quite a special sense, the people of the spirit, 
special object was to correct the many erroneous | chaste, temperate, serious, abstract, stiff-necked, 
ideas which Madame de Stael, “Grandmother of| fit to be martyrs ; and their sublimest flower is 
doctrinaires,”’ as Heine calls her, had diffused 1 in) her Jesus (' hrist ; he } 18, in the true sense of the word, 
“De L’ Allemagne.” Heine’s audacity in dealing | the incarnate spirit.” “The world,’ he nobl 
with matters usually held sacred is every where | writes, “is the sign-manual of the word;” i 
manifest ; but it is an audacity which no lover of | again, let us remember it in these days when so 
pure wit can fail to pardon: he certainly cannot} many giants of thought are failing or passing, ” i 
refrain from laughter of the most intellectual kind | the word lives it may be carried by dwarts.” 
at sallies so keen and so good-natured. The timid 


may console themselves, however, with the ‘pheno aa ee Te Fee 
to the second German edition, written in 1552, more, I do solemnly promise that I will open and ex- 
atter those terrible years on the “ mattrass-grave,” | plain the scriptures to my pupils with integrity and 
in Paris. in which Heine expressly retracts his | faithfulness ; that I will maintain and inculcate the 
former denials of God’s existence, and commends meena 2 fuith as expressed ee ee Se ae 
[@ etic frie , be co # ws , | repeate 1 1 
his atheistic friends, “godless self-gods,” to the duties of pen. holy religion, so far as may appertain to 
study of the Bible. He owed his own conversion to | my office, according to the best light God shall give me, 
the reading of this “ old, homely -looking book, | and in opposition, not only to atheists and infidels, 
modest as nature and natural as......... called quite | but to Jews, Papists, Mahomedans, Arians, Pelagians, 
shortly the Book......... the real treasure of the Antinomians, Arminians, Socimans, Sabellians, Unitar- 
Te ‘mple.” Yet how characteristically in his most |!#28 #24 Universalists ; and to all heresies and errors, 
REE, r . ‘“ ancient or modern, which may be opposed to the gospel 
serious advice to his philosopher friends does he | of Christ, or hazardous to the souls of men; * * * 
speak, Ci illing their speci ial attention to the * Story and that I will religiously conform to the constitution 
of the forbidden tree in Paradise, and of the ser-|and laws of this seminary and the statutes of this 
pent, that little private tutoress who lectured on ee aedistote ae ange ——- rng a 
Hegelian philosophy six thousand years before |e ee ees ane : : 
ly and solemnly enjoined, and left in sacred cha 

Hegel’ s birth. The blue stocking without feet | that every mem a of a above said creed shall oretal 
de monstrated very ingeniously how the absolute. ‘remain entirely and identically the same, without the 
consists in the identity of being and knowing ; how. least alteration, addition or diminuation.” 


man became God.through cognition, or, what is the | 


-_ ———o 
-—-—_— 


same thing, how the God in man thereby attains THE MAGDALEN. 
self. O S < y < 

| consciousness. q his formula is not so clear as iin cei cid eh ne nied Citic mania 
the original words: ‘ When ye eat of the tree of Of 1 epgeemnes Bee wr oh a ee 

tla “ 1? . - é And the poor malice of the worldly shame 
knowledge ye shall be as God!’ Mother Eve un To her was past, extinct, and out of date: 
derstood only one thing in the whole demonstra- Only the ain: a leprous state, 
Or io 
tion,—that the fruit was forbidden, and because it By fires far Seveer Gham ane bhow’ te appre 
was 'f an ate , And purge the silver ore adulterate. 
aa orbidden, the good woman ate of it. But she aeTas ath Geek. cee Otek Gas waivesied hair. 
iad scarcely eaten the enticing apple when she fll wiped the feet she was so blest to touch ; 
' : And he wiped off the soiling of despair 

lost her innocence, her naive ingenuousness, and Toa anak taal deeaeh cel Wakes chek’ eee we thai? 
discovered that she was much too naked for au 1 am a sinner, full of doubts and fears: 

e mea humodie thibg oO ve and tears: 
person of her position, the ancestress of so many : . —Hartley Coleridge. 
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UNITY. 


Gorrespondence. 


—_ ee 


Conway, NortH Wa gs, July 10, 1882. 
Dear Unity: Here end for the present our pleas- 
ant wanderings in Wales. On our arrival in this quaint 
and interesting old town Mr. Jones was obliged to hast- 
en southward to fulfill a Sunday’s engagement at Dowlas, 
where the first anniversary of the dedication of the Uni- 
tarian chapel is to be made an occasion for clearing off 
the debt still remaining upon it, and our Western Secre- 
tary’s name is put as the particular star upon the bills 
that have been distributed more or less widely to draw 
friends to the service. For me was reserved by a kindly 


fate a Sunday henceforth fixed in memory,—a fair and | meeting. 


beautiful day, the mountain sanctury upon the heights 
of Peirmaen-mawr, the far stretches of blue sea on the 
one side and the tumbled groups of the Snowdon range 
on the other, the solemn silence of Nature voiceful with 
worship, and for the needed touch of human association 
the ancient Druid circles, sufficiently well preserved on 
these lonely heights to be among the most interesting 
and significant monuments that now remain of the early 
people of the land. Wasthe want in me or elsewhere 
that, as I came down from this silence of the hills, and 
in the soft twilight crossed the threshold of the little 
Wesleyan chapel and listened to the confident way in 
which the minister explained to us how God answered 
prayer, I should feel less worshipful in the temple made 
with hands than upon the mountain-top? 

_ But to my story. A few days in Glasgow after our land- 
ing gave usan opportunity to make a little excursion to 
the Scottish lakes, and back by the towers of Sterling. 
Another day was given to Ayr and the birthplace of 
Burns. The more serious reflections which these mem- 
orable places naturally call up are often interrupted by 
the characters that haunt them, in hope of extracting a 
few pennies from the good-natured pilgrim. As we 
turned our steps from the monument toward “ auld Kirk 
Ailoway,” an old man stood at the churchyard stile ready 
for us. It is needless to say that he was not of the order 
of the blue ribbon. These fellows never are. Stepping 


back of the tomb of Burns’s father as we entered the 


yard, he recited ina stage-like style the epitaph upon 
the stone. “That,” said he in a thick, cold-in-the-head 
voice, “was written by Burns himself for his father. 
Yes, sirs, he wrote it before he left this world!” But 
when the old man began to give us passages of Tam 0’- 


Shanter, he was more in his element, and quite won us| 


from our thitherto indifferent and non-committal mood 
of mind. Perhaps his own experiences had qualified 
him for his vivid characterization; at any rate the veri- 
table Tam seemed to speak and act in him. 


Our Sunday in Glasgow gave us an opportunity of 


meeting the two Unitarian ministers of that city, Mr. 
Walters and Mr. Webster, the former of whom we heard 
at his church in the forenoon, in a thoughtful and broad 
sermon, and both of whom we met in theevening. Mr. 
Webster has entered enthusiastically upon the experi- 
ment of outdoor preaching in the public park on the 
Sunday afternoon, and, judging from the two Sundays, 


—_—_—_— 
a 


with no little measure of success ; at least so far as this igs 
indicated by a large and orderly collection of people. 
One likes at least to believe our so-called liberal gospel 
is as good for the humanity represented in the open-air 
crowd as for the more cultivated, though not always 
more intelligent, congregation within. If it prove not 
so, is the blame upon the gospel or upon him who pre- 
sents or tries to present it ? 


From Glasgow Mr. Jones took his way to Llandyssy]l, 
Wales, where he was awaited, and where he was to 
preach the English sermon before the eighty-second an- 
nual meeting of the Welsh Unitarians, June 21-22, as 
well as bear to them the greeting and hearty fellowship 
of our Western Unitarian Conference from its Cleveland 


Your correspondent made a detour to the 


eastward, and arrived in Llandyssyl the day following 


the meeting, to find the praise of it in everybody’s 
| mouth, and our Western Secretary, so much beloved at 
home, at once having made for himself a place in every- 
‘body’s heart. It was, indeed, a memorable occasion for 
| this man, returning in ripe manhood to the birthplace 
from which, as a babe, he had been borne across the sea 
and transplanted upon our Western soil. It was beauti- 
ful to see the affectionate and neighborly kindness with 
which he was welcomed by the men and women now 
‘grown old, or fast growing old, who remembered well 
the parents, and who now seemed to greet them again 
in the son, while the years rolled back in memory, and 

they caressed and talked to him in endearing phrase as 
toachild. So it was everywhere, as we went from cot- 
‘tage to cottage, over the fields and by the charming 
| roads, among kinspeople and earlier family acquaint- 
ance and friends. We gave the week to the neighbor- 
hood, and returned to it again from wider excursions to 
the south and west. We climbed over the green hills 
to the ivy-clad cottage where the boy was born; we 
stood beside the graves of his kindred, long dead. All 
the traditions learned in childhood, the associations fa- 
miliar to thought and imagination, now stood before 
‘him, clothed in outward form and fact. A richer and 
deeper satisfaction and delight one can hardly imagine 
| than was this return to the old home. 


The Llandyssel meeting (in the Pantadefaid chapel) 
was such as to crowd the little church, and to leave a 
large number listening at the windows outside. The ex- 
_ercises were in Welsh, of course, except the two English 
‘sermons of Mr. Jones, of Aberdare, and our Mr. Jones. 
Aside from the special interest and welcome awakened 
toward the latter by reason of race and birthplace, it 
added much to the meeting to have a representative 
from the fellowship of our Western churches, and bear- 
ing their cordial greeting and good-will. The Atlantic 
shrunk to a river as greeting answered to greeting across 
its waves. 

The Sunday following the Conference your correspon- 
dent attended three services at as many different chap- 
els of our fellowship, and made up in part his loss of the 
week-day meetings. The morning service was at the 
Llwyn-rhydowen chapel, of which Rey. William James, 
of Llandyssyl, is minister, and where he and Rey. Thom- 
as Thomas, of Crebor, took part in the service, our West- 
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ern Sewciaty’ senteblak the sermon in Welsh. This | ofa Sunday. All the days may be called Sundays here, 
chapel has a history which a few years ago gave it a inasmuch as we are free from the toils and exactions of 
name over the country, and even abroad. For many | the week at home. 

years the old chapel had stood on one of the landed es- | I am especially interested in the account of the Wis- 
tates, and around it were the graves of earlier members | eonsin Conference. and the report of the Secretary, ev- 
of the congregation. The young heir, on coming into | ery word of which seemed to show that he had firm 
his inheritance a few years ago, took offense at the then ground to stand upon. We have been wont, sometimes 
minister, Rev. —— Thomas (who is spoken of as a noble | to think that new Western parishes were like the new 
and gifted man, a sort of Theodore Parker, heralding a towns in charts, where the trees are supposed to be set 
new advent of thought and faith), on account of political yt and the streets made and the buildings put up. But 
opinions, and by some technicality of law he closed the there was nothing of this in this valuable report. We — 
gates of the church upon the congregation, shutting them | were pleased to hear of parishes already organized, con- 
alike from the Sunday worship and the laying their dead gregations of 200 people ready to hear liberal Christian- 
beside their kindred. This petty oppression awoke earn | ity in many places, and pained to hear they could not 
est and ready response, not only in our own fellowship | have this divine Gospel shown to them because there 
of churches in England, but even outside as well, Mr- was no one to speak. ‘“ How shall they hear without a 
Gladstone, among them, giving to aid the building of a preacher, and how shall one preach except he be sent ?” 
new chapel upon ground to be bought and owned by the My heart grieves for these sheep without a shepherd. 
congregation. The sequel is to be told also. On the are there not young men or women to be found, who 
early death of the heir, caused by his dissipated habits, .j1] go to these places and break the bread of life? But 
his sister, coming into the inheritance, at once repaired | the jaborer is worthy of his hire, and we are all respon- 
to the place, and amidst the enthusiastic demonstrations .ipje to give of our substance to support these missiona- 
of the villagers, she opened the gates with her own hand ,j0, We women at the East must explain, however, in 


and restored the chapel to the use of the congregation. oy own justification, that after having done our duty 


But the new house was already built, and close beside it | by the “Unitarian Association,” we have about as much 


was the first grave in the new church-yard, that of its | 4, we can do to keep our own parishes from ranning in- 


brave minister, whose health had broken under the | ¢, debt, and especially to get the weak societies out of 
strain to which body and brain had been put; and 80 | gept, in our various county conferences. It isa painful 


the new building will henceforth gather the folk to the | ..gection that there are so many people every where who 


Sunday service, though the old still serves the purpose |... willing to spend on themselves, and so reluctant to 
of a Sunday School. : 


; give for the truth ; and where a church is well-to-do and 
My afternoon service was at Pant-y-defaid chapel, 


prosperous, these same persons, if ca]led into office, will, 
where Rev. Thomas Thomas, before mentioned, is min- |} go ready tospend its hard-earned money profusely, 
ister, and where I could take his Welsh service and seF- | 22.4 throw the church into bankruptcy. Let me say to 
mon on certain assurance, because I had already had | 4)) these little churches out West, Be not afraid of being 
the English side of the man in the hospitality of his | 


poor. There isa poverty that maketh manyrich. It 
home at the pleasant Crebor farm. In the evening we | ;. With a church as with a rich man. Many a rich one 


all met again at Mr. James’s mission service, in a school- | is always poor in good works. Many a poor one so hus- 
room in Liandyssyl village, where Mr. Jones repeated ‘bands its resources as to be a continual light in its day 
his Welsh sermon of the morning, but to an entirely dif- | 


and generation. 1 congratulate the Western women 
ferent congregation. Altogether a Sunday to be remem- | 4), one ore wotuan has been ordained to this great 
bered for its beauty of sky and valley and hill without, | ..4 who will echo their highest aspirations and arouse 


for its fellowship of heart and soul within. We owe ,),;, energies. Why mayI not congratulate men, too 
. ’ 


much to the kindness of these brother ministers, Mr. ‘that the voice of woman may be heard in those sacred 


James and Mr. Thomas, and to their homes, wherein we presence-chambers of worship and meditation, the 


were made at once so at home. Both are earnest work- churches, where her heart has always dwelt from the 


= field of our common faith, and both read | first dawning of religion, from the foundation of the 


world. 

ae Sy OE ORS Tay, Ss eT oon — ee You,in the West, are more bold than we in all reforms, 
You seize at a new idea; try it; perhaps you fail from 
Princeton, Mass., July 27,1882. | overmuch haste; we take it up slower, and sometimes 
Dear Unity: I have received your paper at this| carry it through; but we should not have thought of it, 

mountain place, and the circular also, asking your read- | perhaps, or dared to try it, if it had not been for you. 
ers to help get you some subscribers. I wish I could| We have looked in vain, in this beautiful place of ho- 
do that, but as I may not, the only thing I can think of| tels and mountains and valleys and meadows and farm- 
to do is to write you a letter. I am more inclined to | houses, for a Unitarian minister. We don’t care partic- 
write it because I owe to you a pleasant hour which I | ularly to hear him preach. There is a white church, as 
had, sitting in a cool place in the hotel parlor, with a/| straight as a pike-staff, with a long row of sheds, where 
splendid breeze blowing over me, which refreshed my | we expect to go Sunday, and hope to hear the man of 
Spirit. I assure you I read every word of your paper, | the place, and see how, if he cannot limber out the old 
from beginning to end, as religiously as I read the Register | building, he may at least take some of the stiffening out 
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of the old creeds. Such preachers are found pretty oft- 
en now in our orthodox churches. But we want to 
shake hands with a Unitarian minister, and get extreme 
unction from his presence. He is, we make bold to say, 
the most genial, the most refined, the most cultivated 
man whom you can meet in traveling. We thought we 
suw one beloved apostle’s, Mr. Hey wood’s (formerly of 
Louisville, Ky.,) name on the books. We thought we 
recognized his face on the lawn; but if so, he slipped 
away like a pleasant vision, and we saw him no more. 
Truly yours, 
MartHa Perry Lowe. 


Ghe Alnity Glub. 
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THE UNITY CLUB. 


C. W. W. 

The Unity Club in Cincinnati is considering the estab- 
lishment of a “ Creche,” or nursery, where working wo- 
men may leave their children during the day. It is pro- 
posed to begin work on a modest scale, and receive the 
little ones in a very plain house, not so much superior to 
their own homes as to make them scorn the latter, and 
yet sufficiently comfortable’and pleasant to make them 
A good, 
motherly woman will be placed in charge ; plain, whole- 
some food provided, and a small fee required, to make 
the parents feel that they are paying for the benefits 
their children receive. Although designed for very 
young children and infants in arms, the kindergarten 
feature will be attached as far as possible. 


—_—_ —- 


A fascinating course of study for Unity Clubs during 
the coming winter would be the consideration of the 
three great worthies whom the world has recently lost— 
Longfellow, Darwin and Emerson; the poet, the savan 
and the sage. Let them be studied separately ,—their 
lives, their works, their contributions to the welfare, en- 
lightenment and happiness of mankind. Then let them 
be brought together for contemplation and comparison. 
Three prophets of the Ideal in its three-fold aspect of 
truth, beauty and goodness. Darwin, the laborious, 
large-brained, single-hearted student of nature, imparted 
to us the truth of things by the methods ofscience. Long- 
fellow sung to us the beauty of the Creation through the 
medium of the poetic art. Emerson, contemplating 
Nature and Life in the light of eternal verities, declared 


spiritual trust. Yet, while proceeding from different 
standpoints and working by different methods, each one 
of this immortal triad shares in the vision of the other 
two, and contributes to the same end. Scientist, poet, 
and philosopher alike recognize their individual gospel 
as only one aspect of the eternal perfection, in whose 
completeness the true, the beautiful, and the good are 
blended into one. Who will give us such a course? or, 
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The Christian Register recently contained a pleasant 
and deserved notice of the excellent educational work 
done by the Chicago Atheneum, and its prosperity un- 
der its present efficient superintendent, Rev. E. I. Gal- 
vin. It may be in order, in this connection, to speak of 
the large part borne in the institution of the Atheneum 
by its sister society, the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union. ‘Indeed, the very idea of such an organization in 
Chicago sprung from the President of the Boston Union, 
Wm. H. Baldwin, Esq. A few days after the great fire Mr. 


| Baldwin visited Chicago with a committee sent out by 


his society to see in what way it might be ureful to the 
burned out people of the lake city. He at once saw the 
opportunity in Chicago for an institution similar to his 
own,and urged it upon our Unitarian ministers and 
laity. Mr. Wendte, himself a former member of the 
Boston Young Men’s Union, undertook, with others, to 
carry into effect the suggestion. Mr. Baldwin earnestly 
seconded the new movement. On his return he secured 
for the Chicago Christian Union, which was modeled 
closely after its Boston prototype, many gifts of money, 
books, etc., and made it the agent of the relief stores 
sent out by the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, 
which in the nine months succeeding amounted to 1,000 
boxes, containing articles valued at $150,000. Without 
the advice and aid of the Boston society our Chicago in- 
stitution could never have been. Later in the history 
of the latter its name was changed to “ The Atheneum,” 
and its work made purely educational. This may have 
been in accordance with the prevailing demand; but 
we have always regretted the change which threw out 
of the aims and methods of the institution the philan- 
thropic and ethical side of life. May we not hope to see 
them restored at an early day? Shall it not cultivate 
the conscience and heart as well as the head and hand— 
and stand for the development of the whole man? 


—_ — — —_ ——— —_— — — 


Bistes feom She Stel... 


Rey. FREDERICK MEAKkIN, pastor of the old and conser- 
vative Unitarian society at Taunton, Mass., having un- 
dergone a change in theological opinion recently, par- 
ticularly on the subject of Immortality for the human 
soul, announced his more radical convictions to his con- 
gregation in a sermon of blended earnestness and sweet- 
ness of spirit. Atthe same time, feeling that his new 
views would interfere with his usefulness to the parish 
and its peace and prosperity, he tendered his resigna- 
tion. The society, greatly troubled at the prospect of 
losing a minister who, during his brief pastorate»had en- 
deared himself to all by the gracious simplicity and un- 
selfish devotion of his daily walk and his effective pul- 
pit utterances, sought at several meetings to find some 
way by which they might be able to retain his services 
and yet be true to their own cherished principles. At 
length they sorrowfully accepted his resignation. Mr. 
Meakin was requested, however, to hold the pulpit till 
the end of his year, was presented with a purse of $600 
at the close of it, and as he had decided to spend some 


what club will work it out for themselves? 


time in study and thought at a European University, a 
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party of fifteen of his parishioners accompanied him : ardson, is published by P. Blakeston, Son & Co., in the 


across the seas. This little history is honorable alike to | Series of American Health Primers.——John Wiley & 


q ae tail lder Unitari Sons issue “ First Studies in Drawing,” by Benj. H. Coe. 
pastor and people, vindicates our older Unitarian par-| ____ he Continent for August 16 has the following table 


ishes from the charge of bigoted intolerance so often of contents: “After the Sale, poem by J. T, Trow- 
brought against them by hot-headed and hostile critics, | bridge ; By-Paths of Tuscany, Edward Cogswell - Wor- 
and becomes doubly significant when contrasted with | 55 Mae the Woods, poem by George W. Bungay ; The 


, .. | Redemption of the Tin Can, Charles Godfrey Leland 
the course which Mr. Miln saw fit to pursue at Unity | (prong Breitmann), illustrated with six designs by the 
ehurch, Chicago. author; The Six-sided School House, Laura D. Nichols; 


Mr. Meakin, it will be noticed, first gave his congrega- |The Sign Language of the Central American Indians, 


tion a frank and thorough explanation of the changes Ferd. C. Valentine, illustrated with eighteen descriptive 


in his theological position, and then resigned his trust. | aT 4 ye iy od Bair a be ee ce Hot 


He was as gentle and modest in his dealings with his  Plowshares (1X), Albion W. Tourgee ; Editorial de- 


parish as he was sincere and brave. Remembering that periment 4 Bee bgt one: 4 oe .° Dayal 7 Still 
' — Hour, J. L. Russell; Book Notes; Migma; The House- 

_ a ee are 4; | hold, edited by Helen Campbell; Reference Calendar ; 

and parish rights, he cheerfully subor una e is 1ndl- In Lighter Vein.” 

vidual preferences to the general opinion, and thus, | 


while true to himself, was also loyal to their good. In_ 


all he acted like a true Unitarian in matters of faith,, ev. George Cook is busy with his proposed re-issue 
and a true Congregationalist in matters of discipline. | of The Dual. 
w. | 


| That earnest and talented friend of free religion and 
— | pure morality, Francis E. Abbott, is about to re-enter 


The oiudp Cable. ‘the field of philosophical thought with an article in 


_Mind on “ The Scientific Basis of Philosophy.” Mr. Ab- 


~ | bott is at present engaged in teaching and study in Cam- 
Ali Publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- brid Mass 
ard Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Oo, 49 Madison street, | PTICEE, Mass. 
cago. 
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+ Bane a | Rev. M. J. Savage, whose literary facility is accompa- 

LITERARY NOTES. nied by equal industry, is preparing for the press a vol- 
An entirely new edition of Hawthorne will soon be | wary “ dec wuton agme range te wal ben aaa 
begun by the popular publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & | collection, and contain a number of his own an is 


Co.—Mrs. Spafford’s new novel, “ The Marquis of Car- | brother’s poetic productions. He is also preparing a re- 
abas,” is just published by Roberts Bros——A new se- | vised edition of his “ Minister’s Handbook.” 

ries of novels called the Kaaterskiel Series will soon be | | mee Me 

begun by G. W. Harlan & Co. The initial volume will | Rey. Francis Tiffany, pastor of the Unitarian chureh 


be “The Fair Philosopher,” to be followed by “A Mod-| at West Newton, Mass., is the contributor of brilliant 


a ; ; r : : . 
sig 9, nr RE 82a Hea” ont Mater balan and witty editorials to the Boston Sunday Herald. A 


——Mr. Ignatius Donnelly, whose “ Atlantis” has been ‘Selection of these have been published by George H. 
one of the successes of the season, has just written a new | Ellis, Boston, under the Shakespearean title, “ Bird- 


ey patties * Rignarok,” which will soon be published | Bolts.” Mr. Tiffany is a teacher who, in the guise of hu- 
y Harper Bros. In this book he will advance the the- | , . , : 
ory that the drift deposit attributed to glacial action was mor, imparts deep lessons of sincerity and trust. 


caused by contact with a poe ce RP, a opening the; We call the attention of our readers to two little works 
y 


Wide Awake for August we are saluted a lovely little “ 9 6“ 
child figure, with her arms full of laurel, followed by entitied " Grundsuge cer Faychologie™ snd © Gruneaae 


other pictures of equal merit perhaps, but none of which | 4€T Praktischen Philosophie” (pp. 84), by Herman 


appeal to us like the dear o!d laurel, beloved of our | Lotze, Leipzig; 8S. Hirzel, 1882. These consist of dicta- 


ear vy — Rtg iy pa “No — ya tions taken down from the lectures of the great German 
continues to be of interest, and we are glad to welcome | 4; . 
again the name of E. E. Hale, always a favorite contrib- thinker, and which concisely and coherently state his 


utor. The wild flower papers, with their five illustra- | latest views on psychology and practical ethics. 


tions, are a very valuable addition to a child’s paper. , 
We might notice other articles, but our space is limited. | An address commemorative of Capt. Ephraim Mur- 


This little monthly is steadily creeping to the front as a. dock, of Winchendon, Mass., delivered at his funeral by 
universal favorite among children. D. Lothrop & Co. | his pastor and intimate friend, Rev. Charles H. Wheeler, 


= Sl adl 5 My edie 1a Hy ag Pa st candy» has been printed for private distribution. It wasa del- 
: His Travels Abroad,” by John Wallen, Jr., is| ; 
just published by Geo. H. Ellis. Ford. Howard & icate task Mr. Wheeler had to perform, for Mr. Murdock 


Hulbert have just published “Two Days,” a novel by | W@8 not only endeared to him by long years of affection- 
W. Newport.——W. S. Gottsberger publishes Mary Saf- | ate intercourse, but was also a munificent benefactor of 


ford’s translation - sae ae ae . WF errene pd a ro-| the Unitarian cause. The beautiful church, the parson- 
mance of ancient Rome, and Lady Fullerton’s transla- 
tion of “Elaine,” by Mme. Augustus Craven.—Porter | 98” the memorial hall, the large endowment fund, are 


& Coates have just published “ Political Economy, with testimonies to his generous interest. But this discourse 
Especial Reference to the Industrial History of Na-| is in every respect a most admirable one, discriminating 


tions,” by Prof. R. E. Thompson, of the University of| and just as well as tender and pathetic. In graceful and 
Pennsylvania. They have in press, for early issue, 


“England, Picturesque and Descriptive,” by Joel Cook. winning speech it presents us with a picture of sturdy, | 
the American correspondent of the pots Times. —— | high-minded, public-spirited New England manhood, 
‘Long Life and How to Reach It,” by Dr, J. G. Rich-| and makes us take new hope for a country which can 
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produce such citizens. We do not wonder that, in con- 
templating such a character and career, his fellow-towns- 
men should order that the resolutions of respect they 
offered to his memory be inscribed on the town records, 
“as a perpetual memorial of the public appreciation of 


one who, during a long and active life, was an honor to 
his birthplace.” 


ou ee eee 


It is pleasant to note once more among the contribu- 
tors to the periodical literature of the day our old-time 
friend and co-worker for reason and righfeousness in 
religion, O, B. Frothingham. His article on “ Longfel- 
low,’ in the June Atlantic, is a large, sympathetic and 
gracious paper, full of poetic insight and tender feeling. 
From his affluent and elegant pen comes also a discrim- 
inating and just paper on “Emmanuel Swedenborg,” 
and to the North American Review he contributes a search- 
ing and earnest essay on “The Ethics of Gambling.” 
For the past year Mr. Frothingham has been engaged 
on the life of Rev. Dr. George Ripley, the eminent schol- 
ar and transcendental thinker. This work is now com- 
pleted and will soon see the light, to take its place by 
the side of his “ Theodore Parker” and “The History of 
New England Transcendentalism,” as one of the classics 
of American literature. We hail these evidences of re- 
covered physical health and mental vigor with exceed- 
ing satisfaction, and trust it will not be long before we 
are permitted once more to greet Mr. Frothingham on 
the platform and in the pulpit. 


The memorial address on “ The Life and Character of 
the Late John J. Bagley, of Michigan,” by George H. 
Hopkins, is a tribute of respect to a large-hearted, earn- 
est and kindly man, whose private life and public ser- 
vices alike entitled him to the reverent regard of his fel- 
lows. A man of strongly-defined character and quick 
sensibilities, of great executive abilities and broad sym- 
pathy, he impressed himself deeply on his time. The 
lavish hospitalities of his beautiful home; the tender- 
ness of his disposition, which was displayed especially 
toward children, the poor, the forsaken and outcast ; his 
earnest espousal of radical ideas in religion and society 
his eminent and devoted services in reforming and per- 
fecting the asylums and correctionary institutions of his 
State, all made Gov. Bagley a man of mark in his day 
and generation, and will cause his name to be remem- 
bered with blessing now that he is gone. He was a 
splendid type of American citizenship, as it is trained 
and molded by the exigencies and opportunities of 
Western life. In him Western Unitarianism lost a warm 
advocate, and Uniry a strong helper. 


Rev. Charles J. Brooks, of Newport, R. I., the gifted | 
poet and translator from the German, is correcting the 


proofs of a new work about to be issued from the press 


of Roberts Bros., a translation of Rueckert’s great philo- : 

| In some 
respects this is, perhaps, the most remarkable German 
poem ever produced, and bears the same relation to | 
higher Hindoo thought which Arnold’s “ Light of Asia”. 
fulfills as a popular exposition of Buddhism. Rueckert, 


sophic poem, “The Wisdom of the Brahmins.” 


for long years a profound student of oriental literature 
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paper, only 20 cts. 


and philosophy, with a mind of exquisite poetic sensi- , 
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| bility and affluent imagination, has reproduced in this 


work the transcendental and pantheistic philosophy of 
Hindooism in the form of didactic soliloquizing and 
meditation, interwoven with many beautiful gems of 
proverb, apologue, parable and nature-painting, the 
whole forming a rich quarry of thought and illustration. 
Only the first six of the eighteen divisions or books will 
be given to the public at present. The remainder is 
translated, and will be issued as the demand shall occur. 
Each volume is, however, complete in itself. Of the 
translation itself competent critics who have examined 
the MS. speak in terms of admiring praise. The 
work has been extremely difficult; the sententious 
wisdom, the mystic senses concealed in the original, the 
continual play on words,—whole stanzas often being cu- 
riously constructed in Oriental fashion on a fancied re- 
semblance between terms,—the Eastern imagery and at- 
mosphere in which Rueckert’s imagination revelled, are 
all reproduced with remarkable fidelity and skill. It 
has been a work of surpassing labor, and fitly crowns 
the literary activity of the veteran translator, whose 
versions of Goethe’s “ Faust,” Jean Paul Richter’s “ Ti- 
tan,” and other masterpieces of German literature, have 
given so much delight to his fellow countrymen, and 
won appreciation in Germany itself. Mr. Brooks, how- 
ever, is again at work; this time on a version of J.P 
Richter’s “Invisible Lodge,” a treatise on Immor- 
tality. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


PAUL Dretruss: His Holiday Abroad. By John W. Allen, Jr. Geo. 
H. Ellis, publisher. Price, $1.00. , 


THE GOSPEL OF ZION. A Series of Discourses upon Fundamental 
Church Doctrines. By Rev. S.J. Stewart, of Bangor, Maine. Pub- 
lished by Geo. H. Ellis, 141 Franklin street, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.25. 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON. A Memorial Address. By Charles J. 
Ames. 


We do not recall any piece of writing by our friend 
Charles J. Ames, which does more credit to his head 


and heart than this rich and noble discourse on our 
greatest American. 


THE REVISERs’ ENGLISH. A Series of Criticisms, showing the Re- 
visers’ Violations of the Laws of the Language. By G. Washington 
Moon. Funk & Wignalls, publishers, 10 and 12 Dey street, New 
York. 

Mr. Moon has certainly made out a clear case against 


the revisers. The book is well worth perusal. Price in 


A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. By W. D. Howells. Paper, illustrated. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 50 cts, 


THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 
Same style and price. 


These books appeared first in the Atlantic Monthly, 


and are among the best of those written by that gifted 
author, W.'D. Howells. 


By the same author and publishers. 


BIRD Bo.ts. By Frances Tiffany. Published by George H. Ellis. 
18mo., cloth. 75 cts. 


A very readable book. We think, however, the author’s 
desire to be bright and sometimes witty is too appa- 
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rent. The very titlis dseapltve. leading you to imag- | the Eternal Son of God, in whom all mankind hath died 
ine it to be better than it really is. Still, as we have | to sin, and is born again to righteousness.” But Onesi- 
said, itis worth reading, and will doubtless have a large mus is also so far rational as to protest against the mir- 
sale. The first chapter, about the kitten, is really the acle stories then arising, and now preserved in our New 
best in the book—the only time the writer has really Testament. Indeed, to show the natural origin of these 
hit his mark and vt down his bird. stories and of the New Testament seems a prominent pur- 
eencamemeeen. amener pose of the book. Illustrating how the Christians of his 

CAMEOS FROM THE Lire OF Jesus, Lessons for the Sunday School. day distorted Scripture and facts, Onesimus says: “ As 


d by Rev. W. 8. Barnes, pastor of the Church of the es 
ras , 4 often as they have read one of the passages of the proph- 


This course of thirty-five lessons on the life of peu cies appointed to be read in their worship, first one 
seems to have been suggested by an essay of Rey. Mr. | arises and then another,—water-carriers and tent-work- 
Hale’s in the Unitarian Review for February, 1880. It | Ts and leather-cutters and the like,—all attempting to 
consists of a series of well-selected pictures from the ca- | Show that this sentence and that sentence point to none 
reer of the great teacher, each introduced by a Scripture | Other than Christus; and in this fashion not only do 
motto and an appropriate verse, and including a Bible | they strain the words of their prophets, and enforce 
reading, a list of references, a brief digest of the points | them to receive all manner of meanings which they 
involved in the lesson, and a suggestive quotation from | could not naturally have, but also they unwittingly en- 
Mr. Hale or some other writer. We do not share the| courage, and, as it were, vying with one anothers, pro- 
somewhat conservative standpoint of the author of| vVoke their own and one another’s imagination to re- 
these lessons, but aside from this should think this one | member some new things that Christus did or said that 
of the most practical and useful little manuals yet pre- | perchance fulfil the words of the prophecy. Hence pro- 
pared on this topic. It demands work on the part of ceeds many a manifest alteration of the doctrine of the 
the teacher, and access to books. With this it ought to | Christians, and more is likely to proceed.” Hence, One- 
be of great value in the Sunday School. simus says, when he hears one saying that Christ did 
something that Scripture-might be fulfilled: “ I shut my 

WRESTLING AND WaltINc. By John F. W. Ware, formerly Pastor ©@rs against the man’s words, knowing that they are, in 
of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. re ee H. all likelihood, imaginations and fancies.” He also tells 
Ellis. Cloth. $1.50. | how stories of miracles are growing from mere figures of 

One cannot help being charmed by Mr. Ware's sek- | speech,—how, for instance, from metaphorical expres- 
mons; first, because they are so simple, so direct, and’ sions of Jesus opening the ears of the deaf and eyes of 
yet so searching and helpful ; and second, because they | the blind, are arising tales that he wrought these won- 
are sermons and not lectures or essays. The genius of) ders literally in their bodies. Antemidorous, too, speak- 
too many of our modern preachers leads them to take ing of the old expressions of “the star of Judah shin- 
into their pulpits lectures and essays instead of ser- | ing,” and the “ preparing of the table in the wilderness,” 
mons, and then wonder why they fail to awaken andthe Lord whose “ path is on the deep waters,” and 
the spiritual life of their hearers. ‘the giving of the “bread of life” and the “ wine of the 

The sermon isa distinct branch of literature, and it | Lord’s blood,” says: “I doubt not but both these and 
has special ends to reach. Mr. Ware has recognized : many other figures and metaphors either are, or speed- 
this to an eminent degree. We have short texts, but | ily will be, so interlaced with the traditions of the life of 
very suggestive, and then the sermons follow as a nat-/| Christus that his followers will soon believe that he 
ural consequence. These sermons are models in their did really and actually walk upon the waves, and bestow 
way, and will be found helpful to any one who desires | upon them miraculous water and miraculous wine and 
to cultivate a style of writing which is brisk and always | bread,—yes, and that a special star shone forth at his 
to the point. Mr. Ware was one of our most successful birth, etc., etc.” And later, Onesimus tells how a Chris- 
Unitarian clergymen. q tian hymn, which kept the figures of the old Hebrew 

psalm about Jehovah making the storm to cease, and 
2 Peas ee ee en 102. Wee ee having his path on the sea, had come to be interpreted 


as Jesus himself literally stilling the storm and walking 
This book purports to be an autobiography of Onesi-| ‘on the waves. In such stories Onesimus has no faith; 


mus, Paul’s friend, who figures in the Epistle to ehile-| but he wants men to see “ that the spiritual works of the 
mon, and is mentioned elsewhere in the New Testa-|1 4.4 Jesus were greater than those wonders, according 
ment. It may be commended to all interested in the | t the flesh of which they made eo mach.” 
Origin of Christianity. Like “ Philochristus,” it is writ. , 
oe with much ski i and StFACeI VE style. Though much GERMAN PHILOSOPHICAL CLASsics. Kant’s Critique of Pure Rea- 
of it is, of course, imaginative, its discourses and descrip- | 9) George S$. Morris, Ph.D. S.C.Griggs & Co., Chicago, Price, 
tions are probably tolerably true, being sometimes in- | ¢1.95. 

deed borrowed, as the author tells us, from ancient writ- | The above is the opening volume in a series of works 
ings of but little later date. Theologically, the book | on the leading philosophical writers of Germany, from 
occupies the ground now becoming familiar, midway | Kant to Hegel. The particular object of the publication 
between orthodoxy and rationalism. In it “ Philochris- | of such a series is set forth in the printed prospectus, as 
tus” is so far orthodox as to teach as “the main truth” | follows: “Each volume will be devoted to the critical 


‘ that “our Lord Jesus Christ was verily a man, and verily : exposition of some one masterpiece belonging to the 
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history of German philosophy. The aim in each case | Morris is not able to persuade all his readers to adopt 
will be to furnish a clear and attractive statement of | his philosophical creed and forego their former predi- 
the special substance and purport of the original au-| lections for a school of thought and inquiry on which 
thor’s argument ; to interpret and elucidate the same by | he almost declines to bestow the name philosophical, 
reference to the historic and acknowledged results of | he will have no less earned their thanks for his very 
philosophic inquiry ; to give an independent estimate of) instructive and readable volume. If the remaining 
merits and deficiencies, and especially to show, as occa- | numbers of the series equal the first in mental research 
sion may require, in what way German thought contains | and ability, clearness of style and masterly comprehen- 
the natural complement or the much-needed corrective | sion of the subject, the whole will form one of the most 
of British speculation.” . |notable productions of the American press. Cc. P. W. 
Readers of Prof. Morris’ work on “ British Thinkers’) =———— somata 


SD 


—_— 


_——_ — 
Sh _— 


will recall the spirit of adverse criticism in which that 


book is written, whose author has but a very small de- | ‘Mnnounceme 


gree of sympathy to bestow on the researches of men> 


like Bacon, Locke, Hume, Mill and Spencer. Prof. | THE CoLecrove Book Co., of Chicago, have in press a 
Morris regards with extreme apprehension, such as at | “Manual of Wood Engraving for the Amateur,” by 
times seems to distort his clear philosophical vision, the | Arthur Hope, intended for the use of those who wish to 
skeptical tendency and severe scientific bias which mark | /€arn this beautiful art without an instructor. It will be 
the writings of the British school, and which he believes a 16 mo., illustrated. Cloth, 50 cents. Paper, 35 cents. 
can lead only toa blank and crude materialism. It is : —- 
fitting that one of Prof. Morris’ ripe scholarship and de- aiidiniiae tiene 

; ' eae N /EIPTS. 
cided philosophical convictions should be placed in) UNITY RECEIPTS 
charge of so important and arduous a task as that in- Geo. A. Newman, $4.50; Mrs. James Ingersoll, $1.50; 


volved in the preparation of a series of works like the Mrs. C. 8S. Israel, $1.50; Mrs. S. E. Sherman, $1.50; H. 


pal ee “ier ! Slade, $1.50; J.W. Prouty, $3.75; Mrs. J. H. Howe, $1.50; 
“ Philosophical Classics,” which is a credit both to) winna Williams, $6.00; H. B. Scott, $1.50; J. H. Rich- 
American letters and the enterprising firm which has man, $1.50; Mary Houghton, $1.00; Rev. B. Herford, 


undertaken the work of publication. ($3.00; Howard White, $3.00; J. Ballen, $1.00. 
There are many signs in the air which attest the Little Unity—Mrs. C. 8. Israel, .50. 

growing interest on the part of American readers in 

the abstruse themes of philosophy; and it is quite nat- 

ural that,in the pursuit of studies of this nature, the | WEST NEWTON 

New World, with its youthful and practical mental cast, 


nfs, 


LF 


should follow in those lines of thought and investiga- ENGLISH AND CLASSICALSCHOOL. 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF “UNITY.” 


The business managers of Unity find it necessary to 


remind its friends that while it is the most potent preacher of 


Liberal Christianity in the West, yet it does not pay expen- 
ses, and something must be done in this direction. 

Now, we believe it can be made self-supporting if its 
friends will only aid us in securing NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

We need about FIVE HUNDRED new subscribers to make 
it self-supporting. Nothing could be done to please its 
editor, Mr. Jones, more than for him to find, on his return, 
five hundred new names added to our list. 

With the hope of doing this, we offer the following induce- 
ments to any one aiding us in this matter : 

If any one will send us FIVE new names and $7.50, we 
will send one copy of Unity one year free, and the life of 
Ezra Stiles Gannett, which was published at $3.00 per vol. 

To any one sending us TEN new subscribers and $15.00, 
we will send Unity one year free, and a complete set of 
Ward's English Poets, or Macaulay’s History of England, 
bound in five volumes and enclosed in a neat box. 

‘To any one sending us TWENTY new subscribers, we will 
send both Ward’s Poets and Macaulay’s History, or the 
equivalent in price of these books, to be selected from our 
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stock. 
THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


